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rHE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
© political declaration of modern times has been 
the subject of more excited discussion, or more 
inion and ingenious misinterpretation than 
the famou Monroe Doctrine Repeated at- 
tempts have been made by European powers, since it 
w enunciated by President James Monroe, in his 
mi dated December 1823, to set this doctrine 
asid to consider it as obsolete, antiquated, and 
obstructive of ci ization But to each agyression the 
United Stat h teadfastly opposed the plain state 
ment that there ust be no furtl intermeddling by 
Europe in th iffairs of the American Continent; and 
thus far the miple innouncement of an unswerving 
determination to regard any such interference as un- 
friendly to this nation has sufficed to preserve us from 
wir ind from innumet! ble ental ling alliances. 
The men who thought and wrought out the Monroe 
Doctri were state n of experier and foresight; 
A 
f 
ADA 
and the ibstance of their declaration is as fresh and 
ap} ible to the international situation of IS) as it 
was to that of What is the exact scope of the 
statement which was intended to endure as warning 
to Europe to extend her quarrels and her ambitions 
to tl ( nt of the Republi 
It y ead ada LOW 
. pean on this Continen 
No ext of tl Kuropean political stem to 
any por ! t len phere 
N hur i erposi t Tairs of th 
Spa Repu 
l ‘ nade by Mr i in hi Ce 
ck ry of t Monroe Doctrir und it is a very 
rod The pr | re the direct outcome of the 
nol warn < tained in Washington's farewell 
add | r nxiety of the founders 
of Na t , youl Republic from the 
da t ient I tore alllances and from 
t \ until she had to achieve the full 
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measure of her greatness. Jt was reserved for a 
typical American, like the illustrious and accomplished 
son of Virginia who has given his name to the doc- 
trine, to utter the ery America for Americans’! But 
it was a distinguished son of Massachusetts who gave to 


the Government the first hints of the policy, and who 
showed the statesmen of the period the immense advan- 
certain to accrue 
After the downfall of Napoleon the Holy 


from it 





Alliance, 





omposed of Russia, Austria and Prussia—nations to 
whom majesty was still “‘sacred,’’ and ‘‘order’’ was of 
far more importance than liberty—undertook to regu 
late alfairs in Europe Napoleon, in his meteoric pas- 
sage, had upset pretty nearly everything in his path; 
the work of putting in order necessitated numerous 
conferences’’ and ‘‘Congresses ind of course the 
balance of power'’ was much discussed at all of them. 
The re-establishment of the ‘‘balance of power,’’ as the 
Holy Alliance” understood it, meant an armed inter 
ference by a coalition whenever any ambitious ruler’s 
de ns tended toward the disturbance of a proper dis- 
tribution of power Many crimes have been committed 
in the name of this curious doctrine which John Bright 
condemned, which Robert Lowe called the “‘pest of 
Europe i the downfall of which M. Thiers thought 
he recognized when the nations stood by, without inter- 
fering, to witness the great duel between France and 
Crermany 
In September of 1818, as the result of the efforts to 
redistribute power, a Congress was called at Aix la 





Chapelle, and Russia, Prussia, Austria, France and 
Great Britain took part in it. The outcome of this 
precious Congress was the reaffirmation of the tenet 
that it was the ‘‘sacred duty’’ of all to interfere by 


force of arms whenever the supremacy of absolutism 
was in danger. The net result of this Congress was the 
interference at Naples which put down the Revolution 
there. A second Congress was called at Verona in 1822. 
Spain was in insurrection, and ‘‘order,’’ as the monarchs 
understood it, was in peril. The Congress suggested 
interference by allied armies. 

sut at this point the voice of 
heard, It began to be c 
power that these “‘joint 


Great Britain was 
lear to that important trading 


interferences’’ might at some 


time endanger her trade; she did not like the look of 
them. So the Duke of Wellington was instructed to 
protest, which he did, most eloquently. But the 
Verona Congress paid little heed to him, A French 


army was sent into Spain, and the insurrection was 
stamped out 


GENERAL LEWIS CASS 


It happened that at this same Congress there had 
been much talk of aiding Spain to recover her revolted 
colonies in South America. Why, said the allied Pow- 
ers, should we not put an end to those Republican upris 
ings in the New World which may one day set a danger 
ous example to the teeming populations of the Old? 
United, we can crush the young revolutions, and one 
day we can divide up the American Continent to suit 
But Great Britain had now become 
alarmed and objected strenuously. Her 

South American countries was increas 
ing by gigantic leaps and bounds; and it was a solid 
compensation for the losses which she had sustained in 
the struggle with the North American colonies. The 
mere thought of the apparition of the ‘‘Holy Alliance” 
on the scene of American politics filled her with horror. 
In her extremity, England determined to attempt an 

with her recent foe, the United States. In 

August of 1823, Mr. Canning, then British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, proposed to Richard Rush, American 
Minister in London, that England and the United States 
should publish a ‘‘joint declaration”’ before Europe in 
opposition to the designs of the ‘Holy Alliance.’’ This 
declaration was to be to the effect that, while the two 
Governments desired no portion of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Colonies themselves, they would not view with in- 
difference any foreign intervention in their affairs, or 
their acquisition by any third power. Mr. Canning 
urged this so earnestly that it set Mr. Rush to probing 
for what might be beneath it. To John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State, it monstrous that the 
United States, just freed from a life-and-death struggle 
with England, should enter into a declaration with her 
which would bind them to admit her to a share in all 
the affairs of the American Continent, and would help 
her to take a great and constantly enlarging field ot 
trade out of their hands. The invitation of the spider 
to the fly was politely declined. Then,’ said England 
let me ike a proposal to the allied powers for a 

European Congress, to consider the affairs of Spanish- 
America; and I will agree not to participate unless the 
United States are also represented. This invitation to 
alliance’ of the worst kind was 
resolutely Great Britain was reminded that it 
was the “‘settled policy’’ of the United States to take no 
part in the politics of Europe. Yet, as to the joint 
declaration, warning off the allied powers, said Minister 
Rush, ‘‘I will assume the responsibility of making it, if 
England will comply with one condition.’’ ‘‘And what 


ourselves 
thoroughly 
trade with the 


alliance 


seemed 








an entanyiing aiso 


refused, 





\NIEL WEBSTER 


is that?’ said the British Foreign Minister. ‘‘It is that 
England should follow our example, and publicly ac- 
knowledge the independence of the South American 
Republics. “IT think not,’’ said the British Lion, 
showing his teeth in an unpleasant smile; and then and 
there the negotiations came to an end. 

Presently England notified the Prince de Polignac, 
representing the ‘‘combination” of Powers, that she 
would not permit any European intervention in 
Spanish-American affairs. The Prince said that no one 
in Europe had ‘‘the slightest intention’’ of interfering. 
Which was—a diplomatic evasion. 

Clear-visioned statesmen like Adams and Monroe— 
men familiar with the European politics of the time 
and with its trickeries—had, while these negotiations 
were in progress, seen enough to convince them that 
the newly born American nation must assume a decided 
stand, or its quondam enemy would be yetting a fresh 
foothold to the southward—a course to which England 
was doubly urged by the desire of outwitting us, and by 
the fear of interference with her trade by the Allies. 


So John Quincy Adams, in July of 18238, at the time of 





ANDREW JACKSON 


the controversy between Russia, the United States and 
Great Britain over the Northwestern boundary, wrote 
to Mr. Rush, 9 London, as follows: ‘‘These independent 
nations (meaning those of South America and Mexico) 
will possess the rights incident to that condition; and 
their territories will of course be subject to no exclusive 
right of navigation in their vicinity, or of access to 
them by any foreign nation. A necessary consequence 
of this state of things will be that the American con- 
tinents henceforth will no longer be subject to coloniza- 
tion. Occupied by civilized nations, they will be 
accessible to Europe and each other on that footing 
alone; and the Pacific Ocean, in every part of it, will 
remain open to the navigation of all nations, in like 
manner with the Atlantic.’’ 

On the 17th of the same month Mr. Adams told 
Baron Tuyl that ‘‘the United States would contest the 
right of Russia to any territorial establishment on this 
Continent, and that we should assume distinctly the 
principle that the American Continent is no longer sub- 
ject for any new European colonial establishment. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD 


This was the first hint of the Monroe Doctrine; its 
formal announcement was brought on a few months 
later by the disclosures concerning the Canning-Rush 
incident. It is said that President Monroe, applying to 
Thomas Jefferson for his opinion on the matter, was 
surprised at the positive nature of the reply which he 
received, ‘‘Our tirst and fundamental maxim,’’ said 
Jefferson, ‘‘should be never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs.’’ And so the now 
familiar statement was incorporated in the Message of 
823, and has preserved the country from troubles in- 
numerable Here is the exact phraseology : 





“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those 
powers’ (President Monroe means the Allied Powers, 
which then comprised all important nations in Europe) 

to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 

“With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great considerations and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 


There is a story that at the last moment Monroe hesi- 
tated about inserting these paragraphs, the wording of 
which is probably due to the pen of John Quincy 
Adams; and that Adams insisted on their timeliness. 
“Very well, then,’’ said the President; ‘‘since they are 
written, let them go.’’ Whether this is true or untrue, 
there can be no doubt that they reflected Monroe’s own 
sentiments. No more ardent patriot ever breathed than 
this man, who had had the best of opportunities for 
appreciating his country’s situation. Successively law 
student under Jefferson, prominent in Virginia politics, 
member of the Continental Congress, proposer of the 
famous Commercial Resolutions of 1786, United States 
Senator, Minister to France during the memorable 
Revolution, guest of the National Convention in Paris— 
all before he was thirty-eight; then Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Minister again to France and to Spain, and finally 
to England; one of the Commissioners who received 
Louisiana from the hand of Napoleon, and negotiated 
with Spain for the princely domain of Florida, before 
he was forty-nine; then again Governor of Virginia, 
next Secretary of State in Madison’s Cabinet, then in 
the War Department when the British burned Washing- 
ton, then twice President: surely he had the right to be 
regarded as a representative American, and to have 
acquired a ripe experience of our friends and our ene- 
mies in Europe, 

‘America for Americans’’ was the fruit of his long 
and varied experience, and in that policy he had the sup 
port of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay and Andrew 
Jackson and Lewis Cass, and a host of other Americans 
who believed in the destiny of their nation and were 
not afraid to say so. They believed that we should 
take and keep the Continent as our lawful heritage, as 
the reward for the blood of the martyred heroes of 
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liberty; and they did not think it necessary to consider 
Great Britain's interests before thinking of our ow: 
‘‘Expansion’’ was to them a glorious term 

word and a stumbling-block If now and 
Legislative body cautiously hesitated to affirm anew 
the Monroe Doctrine, as it did when Henry Clay offered 
his famous resolution, it was ready none the | 

would be to-morrow—to support the time-hor 
policy in emergency. Whenever the doctrine has been 
invoked it has conjured peril, prevented war, and 
driven out the invader. When Cuba seemed in danger 
from European intervention it was not appealed to in 
vain. When England threatened Central America it 
was embodied in the treaty which held her back; ar 
to-day it will protect Venezuela, preserve the control « 
the Nicaragua Canal to us—to whom it belongs—an 
prevent the absorption of Honduras and Guatemala 
France appreciates its power, for it broke into frag 
ments the Latin Empire which the ‘‘Brummagem 
Napoleon—the Third and the Little—had established in 
Mexico. Seward and Marcy and Blaine and Harrison 
and Morgan and Whitney and Lodge and Frye and 
Higgins, and the other statesmen not afraid to assert 
the power of the Americans, have been fitting suc 
cessors of the great men who consolidated the independ 
ence of this nation by telling Europe frankly at the 
start what they would not endure. If the colonizing 
countries, like England and France, begin anew to 
encroach upon this Continent, they will find that Amer 
ica for Americans will be the watchword of the nation, 
and the rallying cry, in case it is necessary to repel 











JAMES G. BLAINE 


aggression. ‘‘I have given to England,’’ said Napoleon 
Bonaparte to Monroe and his colleague when he signed 
the treaty ceding Louisiana, ‘ta maritime rival which 
sooner or later will humble her pride.’’ He certainly 
helped indirectly to found one which will brook no 
interference by England with her cardinal policy. 
‘Learn English and Spanish,’’ said Emile de Girardin 
to a young man: ‘“‘they are the only great languages of 
the future.’’ He foresaw the union of all the Amer- 
icas, which will perhaps come as the legitimate out- 
growth of the Monroe Doctrine, and which, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five millions of resolute people, 
could even now face, without dismay, the rest of the 
world in arms. 


-2<+— — 
A WEEK’S DEATH ROLL. 


APRIL 10.—Emily Freeborn James, wife of ex-Post- 
master-General T.L.James, of pneumonia, at the Murray 
Hill Hotel in this city; William G. Warden, a promi 
nent citizen of Philadelphia, at Germantown. April 9. 
W. J. Demorest, the well-known editor and publisher, 
in this city; Pay Director James Fulton, senior officer 
of the Navy Pay Corps, at Annapolis, Md.; Guillermo 
Moncada, the famous colored leader of the Cuban in- 
surgents, near Santiago. April 8.—Governor Joshua 
P. H. Marvil, of Delaware, at Laurel in that State. 
April 7.—General James Lawson Kemper, ex-Governor 
of Virginia, at his home near Orange, Va. April 6 
Anthony M. Cannon, of Spokane, Wash., at the Sturte 
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SENATOR MORGAN 




















e 
vant House in this city Other recent deaths ie 
Henry Bascom Ridgaway, president of the ¢ rett 
Biblical Institute, at Evanston, Ill Re \. B. Earle, 
the popular Evangelist it Newton, Ma William 
Henderson, one of the shipbuilding tirm of Henderson 
Brothers, at Glasgow; Mrs. Catherine Storrs, widow of 
Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Storrs, formerly pastor of the 


First Presbyterian Church at Orans 





\ VERY interesti! I eption to artists wa iven by 
Mrs. Lena Louise Kleppish of Brookly it the Hotel St 
George, in that city, on the evening of the ¥th inst. A 


large part of the beautiful new hotel wa 


t surrendered 
to the fair hostess the entertainment of her friends 








and the special gt of the evening, who filled the 
parlors, corridors and one of the spacious dining-rooms. 
The walls were covered with excellent specimens of the 
distinguished artists present, among whom I observed 
Lewis P. Dessar, Henry Mosler, William H. Howe 


William Low, Carlton Wiggins, W. 1 Plympton, 
George McCord, Percival De Luce, Fred Boston, 
Charles Curran, Benjamin Eggleston, Verplank Birney, 
ley Middleton, Clark Crum, Walter Satterlee and 
. Waltman. About Mrs. Kleppish were grouped 
during the evening Mrs. Henry Mosler, Mrs. Serimmes 
Craig, Mrs. 8S. L. B William E. Plympton, Mrs, 
Dessar, the Misses Wiggins and Mrs. Judson Gaylord 
While the guests circulated through the rooms the 
Tuxedo Mandolin and Guitar Club Quartette added a 
delightful charm to the pleasures of the occasion by the 
admirable rendering of many popular musical gems 











TURKEY has declined to take part in the fétes for the 
dedication of the North Sea Canal Probably she is 
thinking that Germany once declared that she had no 
interest in the Eastern Question 

THE NEW BI SH SPEAKER, 

THE new Speaker of the British House of Commons 
is Mr. William Court Gully, —~~ 
Liberal member for Carlisle, 
and Queen’s Counsel, who 





was elected by a vote of 285 
votes to 274 for Sir Mathew 
White Ridley. Mr. Gully 
is the son of James Manby 
Gully, a noted hydropathi« 
physician, and was born i 


London in 1835, He is a 
firm supporter of Mr. Glad 
stone’s Irish policy. His 





grandfather, John Gully, 
who founded the fortunes of 
the family, was at one time 
a prize fighter, and later 
amassed a competence on the turf 

A JAPANESE Buddhist priest announces that if it 
does not kill him he will continue ascetic practices con 
stantlyfor one hundred days in order to promote the 
success of Japanese arms. Standing in ice-cold water 
is one of the practices referred to. 

THOMAS ALLI 
lawyers of this city, has been appointed Judge of the 
Court of General Sessions, to succeed the late Randoly h 
Martine. 

THE success of the Riviera race meeting, says a New 
York Herald dispatch, has opened up a new market for 
American trotting horses. At Milan, Italy, a prize of 
twenty-five thousand francs will shortly be offered ata 
trotting race, 


x, one of the best known muni ipal 


TRAIN up a child in the way he should go, and don't 


depart too far fror yourself 
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BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
‘Wi 
ag T was the Professor himself, and no other 
f He was standing at the corner of the street 
A; beneath a lamp-post, and though his head was s9 
f bent dow vard is to t h face in plete 
idow, I recognized him by the queer old Noah’s Ark 
coat he always wore, and the shapele pi ur 
unmistakable old hat. I stopped my ‘hurt walk 
within three vards of him ut he gave no sign of a 
nowled of m presence 
Th was extraordinarily cold for London—the 
r! ictually ind ted ro—and the wind 
empered ists ich sent an icy shiver 
through my younger 0 though I was. stoutl 
rapped against the weather, and had walked swift 
At intervals between the blasts a fine dusty snow was 
falling The cy was as black 3 in ind it would 
have been hard to picture to the mind a scene mor 
uurban street corner. Yet here 


desolate than this sur 


vas the Professor within thirtv yards of his own cozy 





fireside, standing alone and dreaming wide awake, 
without knowledge of the frowning night I made 





absolutely sure of him, and then, advan touched 
him on the shoulder. 
Professor! Dr. Zeck! 

He started and stared at me as if I had been a stran- 
rer, but in a minute the beautiful infantile smile with 
which he always greeted his friends shone in his face 
and he stretched out his hand toward me 

“Tt is you, Alwayne?”’ he said, A shiver ran through 
him from head to foot, and his teeth chattered as he 
spoke But by Heavens!” he added, hugging himself 
with both arms, ‘‘it is cold.’ 

‘You are waiting for some or 

‘Nein!’ said the Professor, 
was thinking, that is all. 

I gave him my arm, and we moved toward his house 
together. He walked stiffly as if cramped by cold, and 
twice or thrice he shivered strongly 


I asked him 
I wait for nobody I 





I said, quickening my pace a little, and 
almost dragging him forward iW will not do. 
This absent-mindedness of yours will be the death of 
you some day. How long were you there, 
dreaming in the cold? 

That,’’ he said, shivering 

not walk, ‘‘I cannot tell you 
His teeth rattled like dice in a box, and with a mo- 
mentary but genuine fear of his condition I put one arm 
his waist, and half carried, half supported him to 
his own door, There Il sounded a noisy peal at the bell, 
and, this being answered at once, in less than a minute 
I had the old gentleman in his own warm armchair 
cfore the fire. I ordered hot coffee for him, and when 
‘ame, I gave him a stiff dose of cognac with the first 
ip. By and by, under the influence of this timely 
nulant, and the restoring warmth of thé ‘ 
w quite comfortable ag 


“Come, 





tanding 


» viole ntly that he could 





I 


room, he 


the color came back 





to his face, which was at 
ne with alarm, 
Ah!’ he said, ‘‘that 
syne, lam very much 
Well. no, Professor, 
thought that of you. But 





What were vou so absorb 
\ little experiment I tried this morning,’’ he ar 
red, mildly. I will show you of it in a day or twe 

failed to-day, but I think | have hii by the tai 





here he smiled ag i n child-like loval 
iv, and fell toe } Ove e fire 
Give me ray pipe, Alwayne, that is a good fellow 
You are thanked. What should have done had vou 
not awakened me? Should | " rd to free 
Do vou know, my grandfather was the same sort of old 
ithat Iam. He wasa great ma grandfather, 
t a dreamer. I used to see hi in my youth, so 





buried in his own thoughts that 
innon about him without result 


used 
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ness, and pa round i t 
hands in both mur ind spo t r 

‘Kathryn 1 said, I have 
father if he would Ww to m 
I have his full consent to spea vi 
you for years I have waited for 
worked all the while t to speat 
can offer you a ho i you i shar t 
you care for me ata Kathr 

She laughed shy 1 happily S 
tense of coyness 

“T care a good deal l 

‘Do you re enough to be my wife 

She looked up, and t sutiful ey 
rich blood was mat in her chee 
drank th irm fragt f her brea 
hands nearer ) i | wa ( 
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(il ir way! 
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THE HOME OF THE LATE MRS. PARAN STEVENS. 
MRS. PARAN STEVENS. occupied by Cornelius Vanderbilt’s new palace, William what would otherwise be glaring white walls. On the 
C, Whitney's ivy-clad mansion and C, P. Huntington’s right you enter the library, well stocked with book 
. ‘ Mrs. Paran Stevens, new stone castle, The wealth represented by the own- treasures and artistically furnished with screens, clocks, We 
r inced Ta veek, Was ers of these four corners aggregates probably two hun- lamps, bric-a-brac, cushions and all the comforts you ae 
- . iriy every important social dred million dollars—Mrs, Stevens’s own estate being would expect to find in the well-ordered home of a 
) Newport. H variously estimated. woman of wealth. Beyond the Jibrary is the long 
v ila mit These four corners are in fact the very centre of the dining-room, done in blue and black walnut, with 
riy and millionaire neighborhood of the town, Within astone’s stately upholstered dining chairs, sideboards laden with 
' aby 3 ty throw of Mrs, Paran Stevens's house, besides the fami- treasures of massive plate in gold and silver, and thick 
‘ tt I lies named, live Andrew Carnegie, the Astors, the carpet reducing the tread of the butler and his assist- 
Was aif ror the Goulds, the Rockefellers, the Gerrys, the Morgans, ants to silence. Back and across the hall on the left 
iterestil \ 1 Henrv Clews, and others. and you come into the inviting parlor in blue and gold 
Though Mrs, Stevens is now gone fron » world for- and white, with its many mirrors and its cozy corners 
owners in the « ever, a description of her residence, in which she was_ for tete-a-tetes, where Mrs. Stevens was wont to receive 
esta nsisted of t etter wont to take so much pride, will interest the public. her callers on Sunday afternoons. Through this room, 
treets at tervals all the It is an old house, furnished in the fashion of to-day. It now you may pass into what was Mrs, Stevens's own 
wav fr ve ’ 1 Street to t Park, including isapproached by white marble steps, and when the heavy den—her office, she called it—where a fire always 
\ I t roperty Her home, of which she great door swings open you enter a white marble hall burned cheerfully in the grate, and the crimson furni- 
white matble palace stand. with broad staircase and graceful balustrades, also of ture heightened the general look of comfort. Bookcases 
st valuable ‘‘four-corners white marble, at the further end. A crimson carpet line the four walls, with paintings above and cushioned 
New \ < it the intersection of Fifth Avenue and rugs give the necessary warmth to this hall, and seats beneath. A table in the centre, another on one 


ree other corners being many a painting in an old-fashioned frame relieves side, and a desk by the window were usually smothered 
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beneath a chaos of letters. By the fire was an easy- 
chair in which Mrs, Stevens sat when she dictated her 
correspondence. ; 

Upstairs the entire second floor is occupied by just 
two rooms with a great square hall between. On the 
right is the drawing-room in white and gold, with 
English furniture, placed in the most artistic and yet 
most comfortable and inviting way—a fitting back- 
ground indeed for the beauty and wit of society that 
often gathered there, Crossing the hall, filled with 
paintings and statuary, you enter the largest room in 
the house, about fifty feet square. The walls and ceil- 
ing are all white, but decorated with exquisite designs. 
The only color visible is supplied by the specks of blue 
in two or three long sofas. The floor, of course, is of 
hard wood inlaid in handsome designs. At one side is 
a grand piano, and at one end a platform for musicians, 
There is no drapery, no hangings, and quite appropri- 
ately, for the late owner of that home used the room 





also for a music-room, and here on Sunday evenings 
one or more of the best singers in the city came to 
entertain her guests. She was very fond of music, and 
gave a musicale whenever she could arrange for an 
evening at home. 

Such is the beautiful house of which Mrs. Paran 
Stevens was mistress and in which she enjoyed what 
little privacy her social position allowed. She had a 
retinue of servants, of course, but she also had the 
hundred eyes of a master—or mistress; and therefore it 
was not surprising that she should have personally 
superintended the affairs of her household, even to the 
smallest details, 

Mrs. Paran Stevens had an imposing and command- 
ing figure, a strong face, and a graceful carriage. Her 
physical endurance was certainly remarkable. In one 
evening, she would dine out, attend the opera, end up 
with a ball, and yet she would make her appearance 
next morning punctually at nine. She regulated her 
days systematically, in accordance with her numerous 
important duties in society. After breakfast, she went 
at once to her office, was interviewed by her herd serv- 
ants, tradesmen and others, and gave orders for the day. 
After that she received friends or visitors till luncheon. 
At three her carriage was usually waiting at the door, 
and she was off to calls, teas, readings, meetings, shop- 
ping or charitable errands, As for dinner, seldom was 
that an informal meal with Mrs. Stevens. She was 
either a guest at a dinner party, or she was hostess at 
her own table, where from time to time the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of the day gathered, 

The menu and the guests were selected with equal 
discretion, so that all who gathered around Mrs, Paran 
Stevens's board were sure of a feast of mind as well as 
of matter. The multi-millionaire and the poor author 
or artist more than once rubbed elbows there. 

Mrs. Stevens’s only daughter and heir, whose por- 
trait appears on the preceding page, Mrs. Arthur Henry 
Paget, lives in London, where she is a great favorite at 
Court. Her portrait herewith is from a photograph 
taken at Warwick Castle the day after the official fancy- 
dress ball attended by all the beauty and fashion of 
London. GILSON WILLETs. 


——__ + 0~< - 
MRS. POTTER AS CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

¢ GRANDSON of the great Thackeray, and bear- 
ing the full name of his distinguished grand- 
father, is the present Mayor of Calcutta. He is 
also a man of letters, and once in a while con- 
tributes valuable criticisms to the English and India 
journals. When'Mrs. James Brown Potter appeared in 
the character of Charlotte Corday, over a year ago, Mr. 
Thackeray wrote the following! extremely flattering 
article, which appeared in Zhe Englishman: 






“Charlotte Corday,’ which was produced on Satur- 
day night at the Corinthian for the first time on any 
stage, is one of those historical dramas which have 
great popularity in France and are less commonly pro- 
duced in London. The authorship of ‘Charlotte Corday’ 
is not given in the playbill, but we believe that it is an 
open secret that Sardou himself, the acknowledged 
chief of dramatists in this genre, suggested the idea 
and sketched the outlines of the piece. The short his- 
tory of Charlotte Corday lends itself admirably to 
dramatic effect. The critic, no doubt, may say that the 
piece is rather a series of tableaux in which the two 
chief characters figure than a sustained drama, and 
that the plot outside the main incidents is lacking in 
interest, We may admit the truth of this criticism 
It is possible that, with a stronger general cast and 
greater scenic resources than are possible in the case of 
any traveling company, the force of this criticism may 
be considerably diminished. But, when all is said, the 
Calcutta playgoer has an opportunity of seeing a piece 
of genuine interest and originality and will be spell- 
bound by some pieces of acting as fine as he could wish 


to see. 
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‘Mrs. Brown Potter makes an ideal Corday 


] 
Charlotte described by Carlyle, ‘ot stately N 


in her twenty-fifth year, of beautiful still countenance 


A completeness, a decision is in this fair female figure 


by energy she means the spirit that will prompt one t 


sacrifice himself for his country The air of qul 
dignity, of serene confidence in the justice of her cau 
is admirably sustained The inspired expression nev 


leaves her, whether sitting to David as a model 
Judith or hearing the declaration of love from 
devoted Adam Lux. Dressed in the mob cap, a ta 


ful, simple costume of a bighborn Norman tamuly 


the period, the conception of the whole part has evi 














dently been made the subject of conscientious and 
painstaking study, and one’s historical idea of the char 
acter 1s distinctly enlarged and enriched by Mrs. Pot 
ter’s beautiful portrayal. 

“In striking contrast to this figure of angelic good 
ness and beauty is the vile figure of Marat. To note 
this infamous personality we may again quote from 
Carlyle: ‘Surely, also, in some place, not of honor, 
stands or sprawls up querulous, that he too, though 
short, may see—one squalidest bleared mortal, redolent 
of soot and horse drugs, Jean Paul Marat of Neufchatel! 
Marat, renovator of human science, lecturer on optic 
Oh, thou remarkablest Horseleech, once in D’Artoi 
stables—as thy bleared soul looks forth, through thy 
bleached dullacrid, woe-stricken face, what sees it in all 
this?’ 

‘Mr. Bellew's Marat is one of the cleverest presenta- 
tions of this excellent artist. With powerful touches 
the salient features of the terrible, repulsive creature 
whom he portrays are revealed to us. His first appear 
ance is in David’s studio in the gaudy sash and fillet of 
the dress of the revolutionary deputy. On his ashy 
white, unshorn, sinister face cruelty and cunning are 
indelibly stamped. The most powerful scene of the play 
passes in Marat’s apartment. The mean garret is lit up 
by the red glow of a smoldering fire; almost the only 
furniture is the cheval glass in which Marat used to 
practice postures before going to the convention; the 
low window looks out on the glow of the city at night, 
and now and again is heard the rumble of the tumbrils 
and the distant wail of the daily procession of the con 
demnei to the guillotine. In the midst of his female 
servants—he would have no other for fear of assassin 
tion —Marat, in the most squalid of deshabille, crouc 
over the fire in desperate condition of mind and body 
In the powerful soliloguy which follows he in turn 
gloats over his lust of blood and power and falls a 
victim to tortures of terror and dread of the fate which 
he anticipates. Humming snatches of the refrain which 
he catches from the crowd below, emptying ¢g s after 
glass of liquor to keep up his courage, he held the audi- 
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heir heads sha fa wit ! t tort ht,” ere 
eager people's fri clutehit tablets to write ! 
baroux, Petion, write ie With bare runk ar 
ing aside in the bat! Petion and | ive ind (har te 
has drawn her knife from th heat p es it 
one ire stroke, int the Vrite neart 
In the play the dia ie Is somewhat » I 
is not till Charlotte hears her father na nt t 
of the proscribed and the name of Adam Lux read ¢ 
with a meaning leer that she nerves herself to the deed 
and draws her knife with a sublime, heroic expression 
which lights up her face the curtain f on the 
ghastly tragedy 
Even the who have een Mr Potter i r 
strongest tragic and emotional parts can have litt idea 
of the power she displays as Charlotte Corday Lamar 
tine in his ‘Histoire «de Garondiu has an eloquent 
eulogy of Charlotte which ends | tvlir her ‘I 
de l’assassination Charlotte has also been | pp 
priately called the ‘Jeanne d’Arec de la Revolutis 
But the new interpretation of the character might 
justify the use of even more exalted phra It stamps 
Mrs. Potter as a tragic actress of power equal to her 
superb personality 
Since 18io, when Charl Mathew Visited Ca itta 
for a few weeks, Calcutta ha had no opportunity f 
eeing such really high-class acting as has been afforded 
by the Potter-Bellew company during the present sé 
son, The mountir of their piece ind the care be 


stowed on their production are most praiseworthy) 
-~e+« 
rHE NEWFOUNDLAND DELEGATES TO CANADA, 
i Beer accompanying portrait 
the Newfoundland Legislature now at Ottawa ! > 


tiating terms of confederation with the Canadian Cov 


the four men rs of 





ernment have be specially executed for ONC! WEEK 
and are from t est photographs of those gentlemen, 
Hon. Robert Bond, who heads the delegation Sir 
William Whiteway, the Premier, being ill—represents 
Trinity District and is one of the most active statesmen 
in the Legislature He was at one time Speaker of the 
Newfoundland A ibly, and later was leader of the 
Opposition, when Sir Robert Thorburn Government 
was in power Sir William Whiteway appointed him 


Colonial Secretary, a portfolio he held until a year ago 


when he was unseated and disqualified along with Sir 
William Whiteway and all the other members of the 
Government By a recent act of the Legislature, the 
disability under which Mr. Bond rested, by reason of 
this disqualification, was removed and he was restored 
to the position of Colonial Secretary which he still 
occupies. Mr. Bond is the son of a former merchant of 
Newfoundland and is reputed wealthy. 

Hon. George H. Emerson, wl represents Twillin 
gate in the Newfoundland Legislature, and is a member 
of the Government without portfolio, is a leading law- 
yer of St. John He was formerly Speaker of the 
Assembly and was one of the delegates to Great Britain 
in connection with the French shore difficulty 

Hon. E. P. Morris is also a lawyer, and represents St 
John’s West in the Legislature He has been twelve 
years in Parliament, the last six as a member of the 
Whiteway Government He is without portfolio. Mr 
Emerson and Mr. Morris are both Roman Catholics, the 
latter being the leading politician of that faith in the 
colony. 

Mr. W. H. Horwood is the youngest member of the 
delegation and has been but a year in p ities He was 
elected to represent Trinity in consequence of political 
troubles by which the seats became vacant During 
the last session of the Legislature, after the resignation 
of the Goodridge Government, he performed the dutic 
of Acting Colonial Secretary, resigning his position and 


seat in favor of Hon, Mr. Bond, Mr. Horwood is a 
lawyer and a member of the Church of England 
oo 
IN response to a question in the Hou of ¢ 
April 8, Sir Edward Gray said that the English Gover: 
ment could not interfere in the case of ex Queen Li 10 
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rightly praised And this reminds me that both Mme 
I ind Mr. Tree talk returning to New York 
I nt Frenchwoman herself conveyed the grate 
\ to us at the close of her last performance of 
Divorgons’'! In one of the most telling little speeches 
on record—it was restricted to eight words—she said 
he would pre because she loved us. Mr. 
e |} en us ke assurance When next he 
us he will, | understand, produce * Le Collier de 
i Reine H gifted wife will then play Marie 
ntoinette to his own Cagilostro 
Che first act of another Ibsen play, the “Little Eyolf 
hich we have read so much lately, was performed 
me days ago by the students of the dramatic training 
i00] at the Ber ey Ly im, Altogether the old 
gentlen from Norway seems in some danger of being 
vulgar | 
r. William ] hard ¢ author of the pr 
posterous four-act | the other night at 
Palmet [Theatre ler » of ['wo Colonels, 
need not fear that h exposed to any peril of t 
rt 
\ more de} lorabl necoction has not often been pre- 
nted in New York Mr. troodall has had his head 
turned by the triumphs of \labama, The Old 
lomestead “Shenandoah” and ‘‘The County Fair, 
1 of which he has, in his ingenuous, artless way, 
pired to imitate But hi [Two Colonels’ bears 
ibout as much resemblance his models as a garish 
ten-cent hromo’’ does to an old master. On second 
thoughts, that seems a poor comparison, For though 


the authors of the plays | have just mentioned are all 


experts in their craft, they have no title to the dignity 
of masters 

And yet there is some quality in each which has 
compelled succe In the case of Mr, Thomas, there is 
sentimer Mr. Bronson Howard boasts technique. In 
the instances of Mr. Denman Thx mpson at lof Mr. Bar- 


rd, you might find that the 
bility with which those playwrights photographed 
types of common rural life and put them on the 


ess was chiefly due to 








piain 

tage. Poor Mr. Goodall has no merits He has no 
technique, no art, no truth, no humor. His sentiment 
is cheap, his style is crude, and of construction he is 
wholly innocent. The best that can be said of his ‘‘Two 


els’’ is that it is harmless, 





rans meet in “Two Colonels” 
one, called Whittaker, is, of New Englander. 


other, who is christened Sloane, equally ot course 


Of the vets whom we 


course, a 


hails from Virginia. The son of Colonel Whittaker is 
charged with theft. The noble Southerner defends the 
youth, Toward the close of the third act the charge is 


proved to be unjust; and, in the fourth act, the young 
man is reunited with his stern, but stupid, parent. 

l'o eke this vague outline of a plot, Mr. Goodall 
has endeavored to depict the simple life of a small Ver- 
nt farm and a Virginian homestead. He has 
ittempted to supply his play with what is known as 

atmosphere,’’ The net result of his ambition is a 
vroup of dull and lamentably feeble sketches, an ill- 
digested mass of tame and pointless talk and—a tiasco 
Mr. Frank Mordaunt, Miss Edith Crane, Miss Pauline 
Markham, and some others, were concerned in the per 


out 


formance of **Two Colonels,”’ which was uproariously 
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SOME INCIDENTS OF THE FIRST 
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GAME 





applauded on the “‘first night’’ by the author's friends 
and promptly damned next day by all the New York 


critics. 

It has taken some of us a long time to perceive that 
Mrs. Potter is a genuine actress, and that in Mr. Kyrle 
hand- 


Bellew, who was for many years regarded as a 

some amateur, the stage possesses one of its chief orna- 
ments. The great success which has attended the per- 
formances of these two admirable artists at the Herald 


however, has cleared doubts as to 
their merit. 

The Wagneri icated 
Opera House, and in the places of the Germans who, a 
week or were singing ‘Tristan ind Die 
Walkuere, are enjoving a return of i bel canto, 
and the works of Gounod, Meyerbeer and Verdi. 

Tamagno, the De Reszkes, Eames and Melba are as 
popular as ever. CHARLES HENRY MELTZ 
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GOVERNMENT officers have seized a vast quantity of 


counterfeit two-cent stamps in Chicago. 

\ PETITION ag 
Brooklyn was presented in 
recently. 


1inst woman suffrage from women in 


the Senate of this State 


Bridget (eagerly) Now you're back, tell me phwat 


yez saw in Noo York.’ 

Pat (gravely)—‘‘Th’ ferry-boat! bedad, they've got a 
bow ut th’ both inds, so they can go both ways at 
wanst.”’ 


Club Man (rather full)\—‘‘I wish you'd (hic) take me 
home. Do you know where (hic) I live? 
Policeman—*‘ What’s the name of your cook ?"’ 
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CONGRESSMAN J. S. WILLIAMS, MISSISSIPPI 


CONGRESSMAN F. C, LEONARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


OUR 


\RRY WELLES RUSK, member of Congress-elect 
from the Third Congressional District of Maryland, 
which is in Baltimore, was born in that city in 1852, His 
family has been identified with Baltimore for over a 
century. He was graduated from the Baltimore City 
‘ollege, and afterward from the Law School of the 
University of Maryland with a degree of LL.B.; was 
admitted to the Bar and has since been actively engaged 
in the practice of law. After his admission to the Bar 
he was nominated and elected a Democratic member of 
the State Legislature, serving several terms both as a 
member and State Senator in that body, resigning from 
the State Senate to take his seat in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress; was subsequently elected to the Fiftieth, Fifty- 
first, Fifty-second, Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Con- 
During his service in Congress he was for a 
number of years a member of the Committee on Naval 
\ffairs, serving under the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who was then chairman of this committee; he also 
‘rved on the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
For the last four years he has been a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and also chair- 
man of the Committee on Accounts. Mr. Rusk has 
always taken an active part in Democratic politics in 
Baltimore, being president of the leading Democratic 
organization of the State—i.e., the “‘Calumet Club”’ of 
Baltimore City—and has also served for eight years as 
the chairman of the Democratic City Executive Com- 
mittee, conducting all the campaigns. He is a member 
of the Maryland Club, 

William M. Trealor, Republican Congressman from 
the Ninth Missouri District, of Mexico, Mo., was born 
near Linden, Iowa County, Wis., in 1850, In 1864 he 
moved to Iowa, where he attended the High School and 
the Iowa Wesleyan University at Mount Pleasant. In 
IS72 he went to Missouri and taught English and music 
in Mount Pleasant College at Huntsville; located at 
Mexico, Audrain County, in 1875, where he has since 
been engaged in teaching, filling lucrative and impor- 
tant positions in the Synodical Female College at Ful- 
ton, Hardin College, the Vassar of the West, and in the 
public schools of Mexico. Being fond of music, he 
devoted, when not engaged with his other studies, all 
his spare time to the study of this noble and elevating 
art, becoming quite proticient in the science. He con- 
ceived the idea of introducing chorus singing in connec- 
tion with piano solos, and, as an experiment, composed 
and published a set of pieces entitled ‘““The Sleigh Ride 
Galop,”’ “The Tambourine March,”’ and ‘‘The Railroad 
Galop’’—all piano solos with a fine vocal accompani- 
ment ad lib, The experiment was a great success; over 
one hundred thousand copies of ‘‘The Sleigh Ride’ have 
been sold. He is a Mason of high rank, having taken 
all the degrees, including the Mystic Shrine. Is a Past 
Master and Past E, Commander and is now an officer of 
the Grand Lodge of Missouri. By order of the Right 
Eminent Grand Commander of Missouri he recently 
completed a new Knights Templar Ritual. 
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CONGRESSMAN H. W. RUSK, MARYI 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The Fifth Congressional District of Michigan will be 
represented in the coming Congress by William Alden 
Smith, who was born in Cass County, Michigan, in 
1859. Mr. Smith is a prominent lawyer and one of the 
most popular of Republican campaign speakers. He is 
an able, energetic, self-made man, well informed on 
public questions.! 

John Sharp Williams, Democratic Kepresentative 
from the Fifth District of Mississippi, was born in 
Memphis, Tenn., in 1854, He is a prominent man in his 
section, and made so good a record in the Fifty-third 
Congress that he has now been re-elected, 

The Sixteenth Pennsylvania District will send to the 
Fifty-fourth Congress Fred C, Leonard, of Coudersport. 
He was born in Potter County, Pennsylvania, in 1856; 
was educated at the public schools, the State Normal 
School at Mansfield, Pa., Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., and Yale College, where he graduated 
in the class of 1883; studied law with ex-Congressman 
M. F. Elliott and F. E. Watrous, Esq., at Wellsboro, 
Pa., where he was admitted to the Bar in 1885; 
removed to Elmira, N. Y., where he studied and was 
admitted to the Bar in that State in 1887; came to 
Coudersport in the spring of 1887 and began the prac 
tice of law, and has been engaged in that pursuit and t 
lumbering business since. He has always been an 
active Republican, having served his party as chairma1 
of his County Committee and as a member of the Stat 
Committee; never held any public office, except minor 
borough offices, until he was elected to the Fifty-fourth 
Congress. 

William Colman Anderson of the First Tennessee 
District was born in Greene County, Tennessee, and 
educated at Tusculum College, through which he 
worked bis way. His first public service was as men 
ber of the State Legislature, where he made an excel 
lent record. As an attorne y he has been ve ry succes 
ful. In March, 1886, he was elected chairman of th 
Republican Congressional Executive Committee, and 
was successively elected by every Repub ican conve! 
tion to fill that position up to 1892, when he was electé 
as assistant secretary of the Republican National Cor 
mittee, with headquarters at New York, and placed 
charge of one of @ most important and resy 
bureaus of that committee As chairman of tl 
gressional Committee he won a reputation for honest 
and thorough work, and under his efficient ma 
ment and organization majorities almost doubled that ¢« 

















preceding years He has since held an Important pla 
in the Land Office at Washington, D. ¢ He receive 
the almost unanimous support of the First District 
his State when non ited for Congress 
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THE OFFICE DOG’S WISDOM. 


A poOG’s opinion may not be worth much, but if I 


had money I would be willing to give odds that Judge 
Field’s opinion about the in 

ie come tax will make him the 

x 4 Democratic candidate for 

President The venerable 


Judge believe the whole law 
Lo unconstitutional, because taxa 

tion and representation should 

go together 

We dogs don’t suffer, ar 

vy. Way whether the law is abol 
ished or enforced; but if we 
had been in Congress do you 
think we would have passed 
such a foolish law Not much, 
Men make fun of us, but I tell 
you what, we dogs never do 
such silly things as some of our 
four-footed masters 

Just think of that barking 
man who got into the elevated 
train the other night and 





howed his teeth and snarled 
any of the ] engers who attempted to sit near hit 
[ Tril f i the man barked like one of us and 
whined piteously—that his eyes bulged and for a m 
ment he seemed in a rage Poor fellow perhaps he 


was sick, or got hydrophobia from worrying one of 


But what decent dog would have acted in such a way? 


Do you suppose I would go among my speci ind 
horrify them by smoking a cigar, or taking a cocktail, 
or firing a revolver as men d No sir-e¢ 

I hear the Cat Show at Madison Square Garden 
be a most a-mews-ir iffair. Of course I can’t go, for 
one cog—even a learned ons would be enough to break 
up any eat show Lhe purr-lieus of the exhibition will, 
I hear, be carefully guarded ayainst u 

We are gettir oO many papers on the Monroe ID) 
trine nowadays that we cant printat nth of ther 
had a nice juicy one for lunch yesterday If it 4 
down with the foreigners as we it went down 
me, we shall have no trou 

Dog's taste I tter than that of 1 t men \\ 
even when an actor-manager de les to brir out a 
new play, he first tries 1f on the ae This ace " 
perhap for the reat rt t ! ! fellow 
“pury 


Tits MEANS BUSINESS. 
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